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A SURVEY  OF  THE  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  ITS 
BEGINNING  UNTIL  NOW 


I beg  your  indulgence  in  listening  to  my  attempted  survey  of  our  history 
of  ninety  years,  compressed  into  a convention  paper  of  thirty  minutes. 
Obviously  it  will  omit  much  and  may  not  unfairly  be  compared  to  a 
thumbnail  sketch  which,  though  telling  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  by  no  means  tells  all  the  truth.  Yet  I trust  my  portraiture  will  be 
considered  authoritative.  In  painting  it  I have  tried  to  be  fair  and  im- 
personal, to  avoid  strokes  of  fancy  and  brag;  and  1 have  spared  you  statis- 
tics. 

The  year  1830  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  of  the  old  and  the  new 
education  of  the  blind;  for  it  was  then  that  Louis  Braille  opened  up  to  his 
fellows  in  blindness  a real  medium  of  tangible  reading  and  writing,  in- 
strumentalities without  which  their  present-day  education  is  inconceiv- 
able. Now  it  was  about  this  time  that  America,  though  spurning  this 
new-fangled  instrument  as  Choctaw,  began  her  three  pioneer  schools. 
The  impulse  to  do  this,  which  came  from  France,  naturally  first  struck 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Certain  medical  men,  who  had  been  studying 
abroad,  brought  the  idea  home,  disseminated  it  among  their  friends,  and 
so  compassed  the  incorporation  of  the  three  schools  indicated.  The  move- 
ment had  to  be  one  of  private  initiative,  neither  public  opinion  nor  the 
public  purse  being  prepared  for  so  novel  an  enterprise. 

New  York  gathered  the  first  class.  While  one  Dr.  Russ  experimented 
there  with  three  blind  children  from  the  almshouse,  another  doctor  of 
medicine,  Howe,  also  a Philheilene,  went  to  Europe  to  study  methods, 
the  result  of  which  survey  he  brought  home  to  Boston.  To  Philadelphia 
there  happened  to  come  one  Mr.  Friedlander,  a thoroughgoing  German 
already  experienced  in  teaching  the  blind.  The  procedure  of  these  pio- 
neers, backed  as  they  were  by  boards  of  influential  citizens,  was  identical. 
They  trained  their  little  groups;  they  exhibited  them  before  wondering 
audiences  to  whom  they  then  and  there  appealed  for  funds;  and  next,  de- 
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scending  upon  the  legislators,  they  captured  the  hearts  of  these  sup- 
posedly obdurate  gentlemen,  who  forthwith  responded  with  helpful 
appropriations  of  money.  Bands  of  public-spirited  women  next  gave 
fairs;  and  here  and  there  wealthy  citizens  bequeathed  considerable  sums. 
So  things  started  oh  well,  though  in  a very  small  way.  Each  little  school 
promptly  settled  where  it  could,  pushed  its  experiments  with  pupils,  and 
began  tours  of  demonstration,  to  which  from  all  accounts  they  gave  much 
time  and  effort,  traveling  as  they  did  in  ever-widening  circles  throughout 
their  respective  states  and  even  into  adjoining  territory.  These  expedi- 
tions were  necessary  alike  for  gathering  funds  and  gaining  pupils ; and  they 
achieved  both  objects.  But  all  this  experimentation,  preparation  and 
the  exhibition  trips,  though  deeply  appealing  to  the  onlookers,  were  hard 
on  pupils  and  teachers  alike.  Russ  of  New  York  resigned  after  two  years 
of  it,  and  Friedlander  of  Philadelphia  died  after  seven. 

Tribulation  besets  the  pathway  of  most  pioneering.  Fortunately  in 
this  case  its  course  was  quickly  fruitful  in  both  progress  and  development. 
And  any  one  of  the  present  generation  who  takes  things  for  granted  will 
do  well  to  study  the  history  of  these  early  sacrifices  and  to  try  to  ap- 
preciate our  debt  to  them.  What  would  the  teacher  amid  present-day 
facilities  and  superfluities  think  of  conducting  school  not  only  under 
primitive  conditions  but  also  without  special  apparatus  except  that  which 
she  had  herself  made — no  books,  no  slates,  no  maps,  no  educational  tools 
of  any  sort,  for  the  pupils  to  work  with.  However,  American  ingenuity 
and  persistence  soon  managed  to  overcome  these  obstacles,  or  the  very 
first  pupils  would  speedily  have  been  returned  to  the  wayside  and  the 
homes  from  which  they  came.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  principle 
of  faith,  “they  can  who  think  they  can,”  applied  quite  as  much  to  teachers 
as  to  pupils.  Most  of  the  instruction  had  to  be  oral — hard  and  tasking, 
no  doubt,  though  when  well  done  it  is  still  a golden  way.  It  will  not  do 
to  slur  the  pioneer  schools.  They  had  to  be  good : their  very  life  depended 
on  excellence. 

Common  school  education,  that  had  languished  during  the  critical 
period  following  the  American  revolution,  began  to  feel  a renaissance 
which  had  already  opened  “deaf  and  dumb  asylums”  and  which  now 
eagerly  welcomed  the  news  that  the  blind  too  could  be  trained.  This 
news  traveled  westward  and  southward  from  the  three  cities  named,  often 
so  hard  on  the  heels  of  new  institutions  for  the  deaf  that  sentiment  and 
a desire  to  help  both  classes  of  children  outran  reflection  and  the  percep- 
tion that  the  means  of  penetrating  their  shut-in-ness  are  diametrically 
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opposite  and  cannot  properly  be  used  together;  moreover,  that  the  two 
groups  do  not  like  to  be  brought  together  at  all.  Even  so,  fifteen  of  our 
institutions  for  the  blind  began  in  such  unnatural  yoke,  but  most  of  them 
unhitched  as  soon  as  the  blind  contingent,  always  the  little  ox,  could  get 
a fair  hearing.  Herein  some  patients  showed  themselves  wiser  than  some 
doctors.  Finally,  in  1886,  the  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in 
convention  assembled,  took  up  the  matter  and  voted  unanimously  in  dis- 
approval of  dual  schools.  A recrudescence  of  the  idea  which  appeared  a 
few  years  ago  in  Vermont  again  demonstrated  the  scheme  to  be  unwork- 
able. 

I have  found  a statement  to  the  effect  that  bringing  blind  pupils  and 
deaf  pupils  together  in  social  contact  might  tend  to  neutralize  the  class 
consciousness  of  both,  which  the  superintendent  making  it  felt  inevitably 
followed  their  separate  massing  in  institutions;  and  another  statement 
that  for  a period  of  years  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind  actually 
admitted  as  pupils  varying  proportions  of  children  with  almost  perfect 
vision,  perhaps  with  the  hope  that  this  leaven  of  sight  would  help  nor- 
malize the  rest.  It  did  help  the  blind  somewhat  but  hurt  the  seeing;  and 
being  deemed  unjustifiable  in  any  case  was  finally  stopped. 

Once  the  semi-private  schools  were  well  begun  their  multiplication  as 
public  state  institutions  west  and  south  was  rapid — too  rapid  indeed  to 
be  altogether  wholesome,  even  where  distinct  from  the  deaf.  A few 
superintendents  reported  amid  their  various  struggles  in  making  a start 
that  it  would  have  been  better  policy  to  consider  a school  already  estab- 
lished a regional  one  for  a section  of  states.  And  so  it  probably  would 
have  been  until  each  state  had  had  the  benefits  of  deliberation.  Some 
of  them  would  not  have  located  in  small  towns  or  out  on  the  wilds,  as  a 
few  did  merely  because  somebody  had  donated  land  there.  Certain  com- 
munities did  sink  state  pride  and  send  pupils  a while  for  schooling  to  ad- 
jacent territory;  and  at  least  six  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  still 
do  so.  Others  either  pioneered  all  over  again,  sent  out  a questionnaire  or 
a visiting  committee  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Ohio,  got  Dr.  Howe  to  open  at 
Columbus  a “specimen  school.”  One  zealous  blind  man,  Samuel  Bacon, 
started  institutions  in  three  states;  another,  William  H.  Churchman,  even 
planned  and  superintended  more  than  one  and  wrote  reports  that  are  still 
standard.  Generally  speaking,  each  new  venture  began  much  as  the 
three  pioneers  did; — that  is,  either  trained  or  borrowed  pupils  already 
trained  and,  having  demonstrated  on  tour  the  educability  of  blind  youth, 
swelled  their  pupil  population  pretty  fast.  As  soon  as  they  could  they 


sent  emissaries  eastward  to  observe  and  gather  in  the  experience  of  the 
older  schools,  especially  those  of  them  which  were  incorporated  and  were 
free  to  experiment  in  proportion  as  they  became  better  and  better  en- 
dowed. 

The  early  superintendents  or  principals,  taking  them  all  in  all,  were  an 
interesting  and  thoughtful  set  of  men.  Their  reports  show  this.  Several 
had  had  experience  in  the  earliest  institutions.  Only  a few  stuck,  however ; 
in  most  places  the  administration  changed  too  often  for  good  results.  All 
American  pioneering  was  then  restless,  our  work  no  less  so  than  others. 
Stability  could  usually  be  looked  for  in  the  South,  but  far  less  in  the  North 
and  West,  where  in  not  a few  states  political  interference  later  wrought 
havoc  and  kept  on  doing  so  for  many  a year;  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Only 
last  year  two  young  people  from  two  different  institutions  told  me  that 
they  had  been  pupils  under  four  administrations.  In  one  “borderline 
state”,  where  party  supremacy  shifted  often,  the  same  superintendent 
see-sawed  in  and  out  three  times.  I am  credibly  informed  that  in  that 
state  members  of  the  institution  staff  were  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
political  funds  of  the  party  in  power.  About  a quarter  century  ago  a 
superintendent  who  stands  among  our  first  half-dozen  in  educational  in- 
fluence, Frank  H.  Hall,  was  ruthlessly  turned  out,  the  first  time  in  favor 
of  a clergyman  who  knew  nothing  about  blind  people;  and  the  second  time 
he  resigned  rather  than  drop  a given  quota  of  his  staff  to  make  place  for 
appointments  from  Springfield. 

There  is  nothing  that  business  needs  more  than  the  assurance  that  the 
good  servantfwill  be  kept  on  the  job  and  be  promoted  accordingly.  As  with 
our  superintendents  so  with  our  promising  teachers.  Many  have  quit 
the  field  for  a better,  and  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  service.  Had  it 
not  been  so  our  work  might  by  now  be  as  much  a profession  as  other  types 
of  education  are.  Fortunate  indeed  is  any  institution  that  can  point  to 
one  long  uninterrupted  policy.  A man  boasted  one  day  of  being  superin- 
tendent number  three  in  an  incorporated  school  already  three-quarters 
of  a century  old;  but  Superintendent  Huntoon  of  Kentucky  went  him  one 
better  by  claiming  to  be  number  two  in  a state  school  almost  as  old.  We 
know,  however,  that  such  claims  are  not  at  all  typical  of  American  prac- 
tice. 

Like  other  residential  institutions  of  the  period,  most  of  ours  for  blind 
children  followed  in  general  the  European  prototype ; that  is,  so  far  as  the 
pupil  “inmates”  were  concerned,  they  were  congregate  and  institutional. 

Though  their  object  and  purpose  was  to  give  blind  children  and  youth  the 
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advantages  of  education,  they  were  even  less  selective  than  the  common 
schools,  admitting  along  with  their  bright  and  promising  students,  as  most 
did  and  many  still  do,  pupils  who  were  borderline  in  that  they  were  doubt- 
ful mentally  or  could  see  too  much  or  were  too  old  and  too  set  in  habits  to 
be  properly  placed  there.  Their  administrators  designated  their  courses 
the  intellectual,  the  musical  and  the  mechanical.  One  of  the  pioneers 
imported  an  intellectual  instructor  from  France  and  a mechanical,  from 
Scotland, — blind  men.  But  for  their  music  they  often  had  in  the  best 
local  talent;  for  example,  Lowell  Mason  in  Boston  and  Theodore  Thomas 
in  New  York.  With  the  capable  and  brilliant  pupils  all  presently  got 
commensurate  results  in  the  three  departments.  From  these  they  gen- 
eralized that  the  preparation  of  the  blind  for  self-support  was  simple  and 
sure.  Music  for  some,  but  for  most  manufacture  offered  the  ever-present 
means.  They  trained  troupes  of  singers  and  bands  of  players  who  gladly 
gave  concerts  for  publicity  and  sometimes  for  admission  fees.  This  did 
no  particular  harm  and  became  in  time  self-corrective.  But  they  re- 
quired practically  every  pupil  to  go  to  the  shop  afternoons,  there  to  make 
things  for  sale.  Shopwork  was  to  furnish  not  only  relaxation  from  school 
studies  but  also  physical  exercise;  moreover,  it  was  to  establish  habits  of 
industry.  But  above  all  it  was  to  impart  a trade.  At  the  year’s  end  the 
management  published  debit  and  credit  accounts  in  which  matters  looked 
pretty  well,  since  home  maintenance  and  salary  were  not  included. 
Schools  are  not  expected  to  include  such  items.  But  when  their  trained 
handicraft  men  left  and  started  in  on  their  own  hook  at  home  what  had 
before  looked  rosy  now  looked  blue  enough  and  was  so.  Ex-pupils  came 
drifting  back  and,  being  taken  in  again,  swelled  the  shop  until  it  threat- 
ened to  absorb  the  school.  The  earliest  institutions  were  hard  hit — the 
two  that  had  suffered  from  frequent  changes  in  administration  all  but  lost 
their  character  as  schools;  the  one  just  saving  this  by  bursting  its  bonds 
through  radical  legislative  enactment,  the  other  compromising  by  the 
continuous  transfer  of  older  pupils  to  its  home  department,  yes,  even  to  its 
teaching  corps,  until  the  aged  principal,  after  forty  years  of  such  pater- 
nalism, died  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  seen  established  in  his  city  a com- 
pleted system  for  his  blind  people, — a school  for  the  education  of  youth, 
separate  working  homes  for  the  industrious,  and  a retreat  for  the  aged  and 
infirm.  Of  all  the  many  industries  tried  out,  broom-making  gave  the 
greatest  promise,  but  chair-reseating  has  persisted  longest. 

There  was  no  general  conference  of  superintendents  for  twenty  years 

or  until  1853,  at  which  time  it  was  proposed  and  the  vote  actually  carried 
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that  * ‘every  institution  should  offer  employment  to  all  its  graduates  of 
good  moral  character.”  Such  paternalism  was  nothing  less  than  a con- 
fession that  the  enthusiastic  expectations  of  the  pioneers  had  not  been 
fulfilled.  The  school  movement  itself  had  begun  as  a benevolence  and, 
though  continued  as  a duty,  had  nevertheless  jogged  along  without  much 
enthusiasm  and  taken  on  more  and  more  the  essential  character  of  a 
charity.  This  was  perhaps  inevitable,  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  was 
also  deemed  a charity.  And  we  not  only  find  both  classes  generally  re- 
porting to  state  boards  of  charity  but  even  harnessed  in  so  doing  with 
imbeciles  and  delinquents.  That  the  departmental  name  has  been  often 
softened  to  boards  of  control  hardly  alters  the  situation; — the  status  of 
the  blind  all  over  the  world  is  still  more  charitable  than  educational.  Per- 
haps this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  so  long  have  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the 
blind  besought  our  pity ; so  long  has  blindness  typified  beggary.  Which 
one  of  us  Instructors  now  living  has  not  felt  called  upon  to  declare  and 
maintain  that  our  residential  institutions  are  not  asylums  but  schools? 
Even  so,  as  recently  as  1908  a new  institution  in  our  still  sparsely  settled 
northwest  opened  as  the  State’s  Asylum  for  the  Blind  and  located  in  a 
little  village.  Which  of  our  back  reports  can  boast  that  it  has  not 
grouped  its  lists  of  “inmates”  under  males  and  females?  Some  still  do  so. 
The  expression  “indigent  blind”  is  common  even  in  legislative  enactments 
and  among  rules  governing  the  admittance  of  pupils.  It  was  borrowed 
from  England  where  an  ex-pupil  of  a “School  for  the  Indigent  Blind”  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  it  would  be  more  truthful  to  call  his  alma  mater 
the  School  for  the  Indignant  Blind.  My  own  institution  is  no  exception, 
though  its  distinctive  name,  Perkins,  has  saved  it  much;  for  it  began  as 
the  New  England  Asylum  and  was  spoken  of  within  the  present  century 
as  the  Blind  Asylum  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  herself. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  her  husband,  the  man  whose  works  and  writings 
entitle  him  to  pre-eminence  as  educator  of  the  blind  of  America,  came  to 
have  so  many  other  public  interests  that  he  later  yielded  to  William  B. 
Wait  of  New  York  in  actual  country- wide  influence  upon  his  colleagues 
towards  lifting  the  status  of  our  institution^  away  from  the  merely  chari- 
table. Both  of  these  leaders  treated  manual  training  as  a means,  not  an 
end,  and  saw  that  to  rest  education  on  trade  teaching  was  fatal.  But  the 
younger  generalissimo  applied  himself  to  leading  our  cohorts  in  his  day 
and  generation.  He  labored  alike  at  Albany  and  at  Washington  to  help 
the  blind  through  legislation.  He  dominated  our  conventions  and  all  but 

had  it  voted  that  in  his  pet  type  our  books  and  music  should  be  forever 
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embossed.  Though  his  opponents  respected  his  sincerity  and  feared  his 
displeasure  they  refused  to  treat  his  type  as  sacrosanct  or  criticisms  of  it 
as  blasphemy. 

Were  the  story  of  the  type  question  to  be  told  it  would  fill  a book.  I 
must  put  it  into  a nutshell,  and  also  omit  the  sound  of  battle  and  the  smell 
of  powder.  Haiiy,  the  father  of  the  blind,  had  imposed  the  fundamental 
principle  that  you  must  establish  all  the  contacts  you  can  between  the  blind 
and  the  seeing .*  Howe  and  Friedlander  accepted  that  principle  even  to 
the  extent  of  insisting  that  the  characters  of  the  alphabets  should  be  simi- 
lar. Russ  did  not;  and  both  during  and  after  his  superintendency  ex- 
perimented with  various  sets  of  arbitrary  characters,  including  those  in 
points.  Had  he  not  quit  our  work  for  another  the  history  of  our  types 
must  have  been  different.  As  it  happened  the  field  was  left  to  Dr.  Howe, 
who  so  improved  the  Roman  form  as  embossed  in  Europe  that  his  young 
pupils  could  read  it  fluently,  some  of  them  through  several  thicknesses  ofi 
handkerchief.  Where  a Jovian  personality  implants  with  faith  the 
motto  “Obstacles  are  things  to  be  overcome,”  even  line  type  is  conquered. 
It  was  either  Howe’s  books  or  no  books;  and  he  began  to  turn  them  out 
so  fast  for  those  days  that  he  could  soon  claim  having  a greater  and  a 
better  embossed  library  than  anyone  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  He  sold 
his  books  at  cost;  he  lent  them;  he  even  gave  them  away.  Every  school  in 
the  country  used  them  and  had  no  others.  The  institution  in  New  York 
City  used  them.  Mr.  Wait  as  teacher  there  had  had  ample  experience  with 
them;  and  he  was  righteously  dissatisfied.  On  his  becoming  superinten- 
dent— for  it  took  even  him  years  to  get  his  title  changed  to  principal  and 
that  of  his  institution  to  institute — his  investigations  began.  Returns  from 
a questionnaire  disclosed  the  fact  that  only  34%  of  the  pupils  of  our 
several  institutions  read  line  type  with  satisfaction  to  themselves  or  their 
teachers.  Whereupon  he  enunciated  the  principle: — Whi  h is  the  more 
important,  that  all  the  young  blind  should  be  able  to  read,  thus  being 
made,  in  fact,  like  the  seeing,  or  that  they  should  be  taught  to  read  an 
alphabet  which  in  some  sort  resembles  that  used  by  the  seeing  but  by 
doing  which  only  a third  of  them  will  ever  be  able  to  read  with  any  pleas- 
ure or  profit?  Now,  having  worked  upon  an  alphabetic  system,  which, 
by  the  way,  Russ  claimed  was  one  of  his,  whose  characters  were  composed 
of  points  in  arbitary  combination,  he  had  this  “New  York  point”  tried 
out  and  got  such  superior  results  that  converts  to  it  speedily  grew  into  an 
army  which  routed  the  disciples  of  the  Haiiy  principle  as  applied  to  the 

*Ilfaul  nutant  que  possible  fair e rapproch-er  les  aveuqles  aux  clairvoyants. 
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type  for  finger  reading.  Texas  and  Massachusetts  long  remained  strong- 
holds of  the  old  line;  but  even  they  have  abandoned  it  for  a point  type 
which  all  their  pupils  can  both  read  and  write,  whether  as  language, 
mathematics  or  music. 

In  the  1870’s  a different  point  type,  the  braille,  Americanized  and  im- 
proved for  reading  and  writing  ordinary  language,  was  interjected  but 
gained  little  headway  until  Mr.  Hall,  of  Illinois,  in  1890  and  1892  put  out 
his  braillewriter  and  stereotypemaker,  the  latter  of  which  promised  so  to 
revolutionize  the  process  of  printing  that  the  champions  of  Braille  counted 
upon  driving  New  York  Point  from  the  field.  But, 

“Let  him  not  boast  who  puts  his  armor  on 
As.  he  who  puts  it  off,  the  battle  done.” 

The  New  York  David,  obsessed  with  the  one  idea  that  his  point  system 
was  all  in  all,  came  back  wielding  his  kleidograph  and  stereograph;  and  it 
was  again  nip  and  tuck  until  well  within  the  present  century  when  the 
blind  themselves  tactfully  called  a halt  and  gradually,  though  not  without 
hazard,  brought  about  the  general  adoption  of  the  original  Braille  alpha- 
bet and  music  code  and  with  them  that  consummation  long  devoutly 
wished,  world- wide  uniformity.  Here  again  the  patients  were  wiser  than 
the  doctors.  The  controversy  had  been  long  and  fierce.  On  the  one 
hand  it  had  been  wasteful  of  resources,  prevented  harmony  and  postponed 
the  proper  reliance  upon  textbooks  and  the  embossed  music  score,  and 
also  the  calm  discussion  of  other  important  questions.  On  the  other 
hand  it  had  waked  people  up,  induced  more  Instructors  than  before  to 
study  the  arbitrary  systems  their  pupils  were  taught  in,  and  has  resulted 
both  in  so  improving,  speeding  up,  and  cheapening  the  means  of  book  and 
music  score  production  at  home  and  abroad  and  in  so  uniting  the  blind  of 
both  hemispheres  on  one  system  that  there  is  little  question  with  most 
whether  or  not  the  gain  was  worth  the  cost.  Here,  at  least,  world  organ- 
ization has  triumphed  as  against  American  isolation. 

There  are  still  left  a few  of  us  who  took  part  in  the  fray.  We  went  re- 
ligiously to  all  conventions;  and,  as  for  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House,  not  a few  of  them  were  inconveniently  large.  But 
the  one-man-run  conventions  of  those  days  were  not  what  they  are  now. 
The  turning  point  was  in  1910  at  Little  Rock.  Reading  the  papers  of 
that  convention  is  a joy,  and  of  all  since  then.  I commend  them  to  suc- 
ceeding generations.  There  is  now  at  hand  an  Index  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  first  fifty  years  of  this  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind. 
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This  Association  of  Instructors  being  necessarily  exclusive,  blind  peo- 
ple, not  instructors,  who  wished  to  be  heard  and  have  their  voices  count, 
formed  themselves  in  1895  into  an  Association  of  Workers  and  admitted  to 
full  membership  anyone  interested  in  the  general  subject  on  payment 
of  dues.  Since  1900,  when  organized  effort  for  the  adult  blind,  a separate 
and  distinct  movement,  really  got  on  its  feet,  the  biennial  conventions  of 
the  'Workers  have  grown  to  be  larger  than  those  of  the  Instructors.  Their 
deliberations  have  usually  been  generous  and  broad  and  have  treated  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  not  excluding  even  pure  education.  Unfortunately 
their  proceedings  have  seldom  been  published.  It  was  a committee  of 
this  organization  which  is  chiefly  responsible  for  settling  the  type  ques- 
tion. We  are  proud  of  such  achievements  by  and  through  our  former 
pupils.  Many  of  the  vital  things  in  the  history  of  our  education  have 
been  contributed  by  blind  people. 

The  cornerstone  of  this  education  being  the  embossed  book,  an 
epoch  was  made  in  1879  when  our  Federal  Government  voted  the 
American  Printing  House  at  Louisville  a yearly  income  of  $10,000  to  be 
distributed  in  the  form  of  reading  matter  (and  a little  tangible  apparatus) 
to  the  schools  in  proportion  to  their  quota  of  pupils.  This  truly  American 
largess — for  nothing  of  the  kind  is  done  elsewhere — soon  gave  the  blind 
at  school  the  advantages  of  having  their  own  textbooks,  something  new  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Of  course,  such  literature  as  they  had  in  line 
type  could  scarcely  claim  these  advantages,  since  fewer  than  half  the 
pupils  read  them.  But  as  the  books  and  music  pieces  in  a point  type  in- 
creased in  number  and  variety  all  classwork  could  be  put  on  a new  basis  ; 
and  it  was  so  put.  In  1918  the  annual  government  grant  was  increased  to 
$50,000;  and  the  American  Printing  House  being  soon  after  placed  under 
a superintendent  who  gave  all  his  time  to  it,  the  output  has  reached  un- 
precedented amounts,  which  would  have  already  taxed  the  capacity  of 
the  school  shelving,  had  there  not  been  a displacement  of  the  old  types  by 
the  new.  This  cheapening  of  the  value  of  the  embossed  book  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  use  them  places  a responsibility  on  the  teachers  they  never 
had  before;  for  abundance  of  a good  thing,  even  textbooks,  has  its  weak 
side  as  well  as  its  strong.  It  is  human  as  well  as  typically  American  to 
abuse  the  privilege  of  prosperity;  but  those  who  cannot  see  especially  need 
to  realize  that  thrift  and  thrive  come  from  the  same  root. 

Here  let  me  refer  to  the  influence  upon  us  of  that  American  school  in 

England,  The  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 

* 

Blind,  which  began  its  remarkable  career  in  1872.  Its  working  theory 


represented  a departure  from  the  usual  in  that  it  undertook  both  to 
prepare  its  pupils  for  careers  in  the  world  and  to  help  launch  them  there. 
To  effect  this  in  the  case  of  the  blind  two  things  were  essential,  physical 
well-being  and  superior  vocational  training.  To  attain  the  first,  every 
progressive  means  was  put  in  practice — gymnastics,  swimming,  skating, 
cycling,  competitive  distance  walking  and  play.  To  provide  the  second 
only  the  best  instructors  were  employed,  and  for  music,  regular  atten- 
dance upon  professional  concerts  was  required.  The  college  certificate 
in  piano  tuning  bore  the  signature  of  a member  of  a piano  firm  of  na- 
tional repute.  Its  choir,  organists  and  pianists  were  demonstrably 
superior,  and  they  were  kept  before  the  public. 

In  1886  four  its  best  musicians  toured  our  eastern  states  and 
gave  concerts  which  American  schools  could  not  match.  Dr.  Campbell, 
principal  of  the  College  and  conductor  of  the  party,  was  a most  com- 
pelling educator,  and  for  his  service  to  the  British  blind  was  afterward 
knighted.  Of  course  his  influence  was  felt  over  here  through  his  pub- 
lished reports,  his  visits  to  our  schools,  attendance  at  our  conventions, 
the  above-mentioned  public  concerts,  and  through  the  six  of  his  Ameri- 
can teachers  who  afterwards  taught  the  blind  here. 

It  does  not  follow  that  what  American  boys  and  girls  learned  in  the 
days  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse  was  not  well  worth  while  or  that  what 
our  blind  pupils  were  taught  before  the  days  of  grading  and  textbooks 
was  not  admirably  taught.  But  it  does  follow  that  since  those  days  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  pupils  have  been  put  on  their  own  resources 
in  study  and  that  when  these  came  under  good  and  conscientious  teach- 
ers they  have  profited  as  they  could  not  have  done  before.  However, 
one  effect  of  this  undoubted  advance  has  been  partially  to  restore  to 
practice  Hauy’s  principle,  which  involved  patterning  after  the  seeing 
even  where  this  is  pedagogically  not  best,  as  in  the  servile  reliance  upon 
complete  books,  arithmetic  slates,  manufactured  maps,  etc.,  and  so 
abandoning  the  asset  that  blindness  often  confers  upon  the  student  of 
forcing  him  to  use  his  mind.  Surely  it  is  unfair  to  assert  that  all  our 
teachers  in  the  time  of  line  type  were  better  because  of  having  to 
be  more  resourceful  than  they  are  today.  But  it  is  doubtless 
truer  than  ever  that  at  present  wherever  there  is  slack  management, 
the  inferior  teacher  can  hold  her  job.  When  the  future  student  of  our 
subject  reads  the  Efficiency  Committee’s  report  of  1922  he  will  per- 
ceive not  only  how  little  standardized  our  instruction  has  become,  which 

is  well,  but  even  how  artless  much  of  our  leadership  must  have  been, 
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which  is  not  so  well.  It  matters  not  that  our  curriculum  may  parallel 
that  of  the  public  school  or  that  graduation  from  our  high-school  de- 
partments may  now  admit  to  colleges.  Altogether  too  many  of  these 
A.  B.’s  of  ours  apply  for  positions  to  teach  in  our  special  schools,  which 
helps  to  substantiate  what  Sir  Francis  Campbell  used  to  say,  that,  “a 
practical  education  is  the  blind  man’s  capital.” 

Music,  which  deserves  better  treatment  in  this  survey,  must  be  dis- 
missed with  the  barest  mention.  Though  included  from  the  beginning, 
it  was  not  put  among  the  things  intellectual.  It  was  deemed  vital, 
however,  since  by  its  means  the  minds  of  the  blind,  as  Churchman 
avowed, “are  won  to  dispositions  necessary  to  their  instruction  in  other 
matters.”  Rote  singing  and  other  simple  imitative  methods  were  first 
employed;  next,  reading  the  score  to  the  pupil  sitting  at  the  piano. 
The  really  musical  who  were  also  intellectual,  acquired  a considerable 
musicianship  in  this  way,  and  numbers  made  a career  of  it.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  systematic  use  of  a practical  tangible  notation  was  recog- 
nized and  allowed  that  the  pupils  as  a whole  could  be  said  really 
to  study  music.  Nowadays,  with  adequate  fundamental  training  in 
solfeggio,  based  upon  this  notation,  and  the  old  duplication  of  effort  in 
copying  out  tangible  pieces  avoided  because  of  having  a library  stocked 
with  them,  and  with  practice  for  technique,  and  an  understanding  of 
harmony,  counterpoint  and  musical  form,  there  is  no  limit  to  which  the 
competent  student  may  not  go;  and  some  there  are  who  attain  un- 
common heights.  For  the  many,  however,  the  long  and  careful  study 
of  music  serves  chiefly  as  an  enrichment  of  life,  being  as  it  is  the  one  fine 
art  open  to  those  who  cannot  enjoy  light  and  color. 

With  the  adoption  in  America  of  the  tangible  notation  and  all  its 
potentialities,  which  followed, — just  think  of  it! — a whole  half-century 
after  Louis  Braille  had  given  it  to  the  world,  came  also  the  lowering  of 
the  age  at  which  children  were  admitted  to  school,  viz.,  from  nine  years 
to  six.  The  usual  age  limits  had  once  been  from  twelve  to  seventeen  or 
twenty-one.  Only  when  our  kindergartens  began  to  appear  in  the 
1880’s  and  with  them  a possibility  of  a twelve  to  fifteen  years’  schooling 
did  our  young  blind  come  into  their  own  in  music  and  in  general  second- 
ary education.  But  so  long  an  attendance  at  an  institution  has  its 
special  dangers,  which  call  for  neutralization  in  various  waj's,  such  as 
the  systematic  socialization  of  school  life  for  all,  coupled  with  more 
frequent  vacations  for  home  visits,  and  the  utilization  of  extra-mural 

opportunities  for  our  brightest  and  best. 
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Kindergarten  training  for  blind  children  may  be  defined  as  the  best 
means  yet  discovered  for  adjusting  them  to  their  environment;  and 
with  this  definition  I must  dismiss  the  subject.  Of  course,  the  length- 
ening of  the  curriculum  for  graduation  with  high-school  diploma  fol- 
lowed the  realization  of  the  fact  that  labor-saving  machinery  more  and 
more  shut  out  the  handicrafts  as  a possible  scource  of  livelihood.  In 
general,  therefore,  the  course  has  come  to  be  fundamental  and  pre- 
vocational  training  in  the  several  departments  of  study;  and  the  only 
promising  subject  vocationally  finished  by  very  many  within  the  school 
itself  has  been  piano  tuning.  No  other  single  calling  has  paid  so  well. 

Together  with  the  turn  of  the  last  century  came  numerous  expansions 
and  extensions  of  the  work  for  blind  people,  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  whom  have  lost  their  sight  after  school  age  and  form  a real  problem. 
I have  mentioned  the  inclusion  of  the  adult.  Teaching  reading  and 
other  occupations  to  many  of  these  in  their  own  homes  opened  up  a 
new  field  for  the  employment  of  some  of  our  graduates.  This  and  the 
placement  of  others  by  private  association  and  state  commission,  to 
work  alongside  the  seeing  in  factories  and  elsewhere,  reacted  with  quick- 
ening effect  upon  the  schools.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  must  be  men- 
tioned as  being  both  harbinger  and  chief  promoter  of  this  wonderfully 
hopeful  idea.  He  likewise  created  and  kept  going  for  sixteen  years  our 
first  real  printed  organ  of  communication,  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  To 
be  sure,  The  Mentor  had  run  a dignified  four-year  course,  in  the  1890 ’s, 
when  it  ceased  publication,  partly  for  lack  of  support — a matter  which 
continually  threatened  also  the  life  of  The  Outlook , and  was  a direct 
outcome  of  our  continuing  individualism  or  separation  in  space  and  in 
spirit.  But  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  newest  ven- 
ture of  magnificent  promise  in  our  field,  at  present  emphasizing  those 
ever-present  needs,  publicity  and  research,  has  now  taken  this  organ 
over,  partly  as  its  own  mouthpiece,  partly  as  the  mouthpiece  of  every- 
thing new  and  old  that  is  encouraging  in  the  whole  field  of  blindness  and 
the  blind. 

In  1904  came  the  free  franking  privilege  for  all  embossed  reading  be- 
tween libraries  and  finger  readers;  and  this  caused:  first,  the  creation  of 
many  regional  libraries  and  a prodigious  increase  in  the  circulation  of 
the  big  books;  and  secondly,  a demand  for  the  popular  Matilda  Zieg- 
ler Magazine  for  the  Blind  so  vast  that  some  people  expected  the 
mails  would  surely  be  clogged.  Its  chief  effect  was  service  to  the  adult 

blind,  they  who  needed  it  most.  To  them  it  has  been  the  next  greatest 
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boon  to  the  now  ever-present  radio — the  radio  which  is  an  instrumen- 
tality destined  to  serve  both  them  and  our  general  cause  by  showing  the 
great  obstructing  world  of  seeing  doubters  that  eyesight  is  not  necessary 
to  the  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  concerts,  lectures  and  sermons, 
baseball  matches  or  even  dramatic  plays.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  radio  may  have  inaugurated  a new  era  in  our  education,  the  era  of 
diminishing  prejudice  against  the  blind. 

About  1900,  too,  occurred  the  first  reconstruction  of  an  old  and  grimy 
congregate  city  institution  as  a new  and  beautiful  cottage  school  in  the 
suburbs.  Messrs.  Anagnos,  Huntoon,  Morrison  and  Wait,  ‘‘the  big 
four,”  as  they  were  called,  when  they  visited  that  reconstruction  which 
cost  about  one-third  of  a million,  very  naturally  judged  it  too  costly  for 
the  material  it  was  built  to  shape.  Eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars  in 
plant  per  pupil  used  to  be  deemed  about  right ; and  this  layout  made 
the  per  capita  several  times  as  much.  Up  to  then  the  inevitableness  of 
most  blindness, — the  pessimism  of  futility  in  trying  to  lift  up  to  the 
utmost  what  God  had  put  down, — still  shackled  men’s  minds. 
Now  a sane  optimism  sees  in  each  human  being  the  image  of  its  creator 
and  labors  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it  every  environmental  influence 
that  promises  uplift  to  body  and  spirit.  In  consequence  nine  other 
residential  schools  have  followed  and  blossomed  at  commensurate  cost 
in  suburban  locations,  three  of  them  planted  there  by  the  successors  of 
the  very  four  critics  of  the  new  philosophy. 

The  times  have  changed  and  we  with  them.  When  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  past  century  our  leaders  swept  away  their  manufacturing 
departments  and  with  them  the  old  notion  that  the  institutions  should 
give  employment  to  all  their  ex-pupils  of  good  character,  the  pendulum 
swung  too  far  the  other  way;  so  that  many  of  us  said:  “When  our  chil- 
dren leave,  we  accompany  them  to  the  front  door,  bid  them  Godspeed, 
and  there  our  duty  ends.”  Yes,  I confess  it; — I allowed  myself  to  say 
the  same.  But  no  sooner  had  I reconstructed  an  institution  than  that 
school  reconstructed  me.  I recall  very  well  daring  to  say  as  much  in  a 
printed  report  and  feeling  that  I had  crossed  my  Rubicon.  Helping  our 
graduates  to  jobs  is  now  the  thing — or  should  be  every  where ; and  the 
day  is  approaching  when  no  school  for  blind  youth  will  not  system- 
atically lend  a hand  both  in  vocational  guidance  and  in  placement. 
Practically  all  other  kinds  of  schools  do  it,  which  have  far  less  call  for  it 
than  we. 

As  a sign  of  the  changing  conception  of  things,  in  1905  an  instructor 
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of  the  Kentucky  school,  noting  that  athletics  acted  as  a corrective  and 
tonic  for  youth,  introduced  football  and  some  field  sports  for  blind  boys 
and  won  a few  matches  with  local  teams  of  seeing  boys.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  actual  meets  between  three  or  four  of  our  schools  in  adjoin- 
ing states  and  of  the  national  inter-school  athletic  contests  which  now 
take  place  simultaneously  every  year,  each  team  on  its  own  home  field. 
The  effect  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  magical.  It  serves  to  stimulate  phys- 
cal  prowess,  carrying  with  it  the  subtle  effect  of  doing  one’s  best,  and  to 
give  our  boys  and  girls  the  feeling  not  merely  of  fancying  themselves  like 
other  boys  and  girls  but  of  being  so  in  fact;  and  what  is  more,  it  disinfects 
their  dark  corners  and  it  fosters  and  strengthens  that  superb  quality 
called  school  loyalty.  There  is  little  like  physical  well-being  to  promote 
hopefulness,  and  hopefulness  everyone  knows  is  a state  of  mind  neces- 
sary to  success. 

In  many  places  commissions  and  private  associations  for  the  adult, 
co-operating  with  the  schools,  have  both  placed  our  trained  young  people 
at  work  outside  of  special  subsidized  shops  and  have  followed  them  up 
there;  in  other  places  a Holt  or  a Delfino  has  done  this.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  the  stereotype-maker  and  the  “clothes-wringer  press,”  there  was 
made  possible  and  practical  the  public  day  school  for  blind  children, 
which  by  now  has  spread  from  Chicago  to  some  fifteen  cities.  Frank 
H.  Hall,  the  promoter  of  the  idea,  would  have  had  us  scrap  our  plants 
and  send  our  pupils  to  the  public  schools,  so  sanguine  was  he  of  the 
essential  fitness  of  the  thing.  While  we  have  not  done  this  and  prob- 
ably never  shall  do  it,  we  have  improved  our  residential  schools  to 
meet  the  criticisms  that  they  were  institutionalizing  their  pupils.  We 
have  stressed  socialization  and  participation,  and  have  otherwise 
striven  more  than  hitherto  to  meet  our  in-loco-parentis  reponsibili- 
ties  and  obligations.  A few  have  even  subdivided  their  institution 
communities  into  families  in  the  running  of  which  every  member  lends 
a hand  and  in  which  the  old  social  distinction  of  teacher  and  taught  is 
minimized. 

But  if  we  haven’t  sent  all  our  young  pupils  to  public  schools  we  have, 
when  feasible,  begun  to  send  out  to  them  those  older,  brighter  ones  who 
had  acquired  while  with  us  sufficient  foundation,  and  we  have  brought 
about  reading  (in  a few  states  even  all-covering)  scholarships  for 
students  of  the  higher  education.  What  with  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness campaigns  and  the  establishment  and  rapid  multiplication  of  sight- 
saving classes  in  the  public  schools  of  many  states  and  cities,  — the  latter, 
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an  idea  borrowed  from  England, — the  number  of  our  own  pupilage  does 
not  grow  with  the  population  but  remains  nearly  stationary;  and  this  is 
well. 

In  1919  Dr.  Best  published  his  great  book,  “The  Blind,”*  and  has  put 
all  of  us  under  obligations  which  I doubt  if  we  sufficiently  recognize 
There  is  nothing  comparable  to  it  in  any  other  language. 

Many  developments  have  boomed  our  general  cause  within  the  past 
quarter  century.  But  we  should  be  modest; — there  remains  much  to  do, 
much  to  learn.  What  some  of  these  shortcomings  are,  we  heard  from 
another  at  the  last  convention.  Many  of  us  are  much  too  complacent 
with  what  we  give  our  pupils.  I think  more  of  us  should  try  to  remove 
all  secondary  handicaps  such  as  spinal  curvature  and  speech  defects, 
test  our  pupils'  minds  and  capacities  and  then  rate  and  teach,  advance 
and  steer  them  accordingly,  but  as  individuals  rather  than  by  grades, 
perhaps  even  to  put  the  promising  and  the  unpromising  in  different  in- 
stitutions; certainly  to  send  more  of  the  capable  and  worthy  to  schools 
outside  to  measure  themselves  with  others  there.  Only  through 
psychological  study  can  we  prove  or  refute  the  pleasant  claim  that  the 
blind  are  but  seeing  people  in  the  dark.  Last,  I must  press  upon  your 
attention  the  promotion  of  an  adequate  preparation  for  teaching  blind 
children,  of  raising  the  scholarly  standard  of  the  staff  and  improving 
its  general  intellectual  tone.  England  and  the  other  educationally  pro- 
gressive countries  of  Europe  and  Japan  have  this;  why  not  we?  Fa- 
miliarity with  the  history  and  psychology  of  the  subject,  and  then,  too, 
background  or  a knowledge  of  the  conditions  from  which  our  pupils 
come  and  into  which  they  will  go  after  school  days,  are  needed  to 
transform  their  teachers  from  mere  specialists  into  educators.  The 
demand  for  this  is  fast  approaching.  Two  or  three  schools,  a university 
and  a teachers'  college  are  already  offering  courses  on  the  education  of 
the  blind.  We  should  ourselves  understand  that  when  public  opinion 
discovers  us  living  up  to  such  professional  practices  as  teacher  training, 
then  and  not  until  then  will  it  begin  to  concede  to  us  educational  status. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  statement  that  teachers  are  born  not  made; 
it  is  a fact  that  there  was  once  even  strong  opposition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  normal  schools.  But  so  long  as  it  is  still  asserted  that  “anyone 
can  teach  the  blind,”  so  long  are  their  schools  charitable  institutions 
and  is  their  training  mere  social  service. 


* “The  Blind:  Their  Condition  and  the  Work  Being  Done  for  Them  in  the  United  States”  by  Harry 
Best,  Ph.D.  Macmillan. 
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In  1878  a list  of  the  occupations  of  former  pupils  of  our  American  in- 
stitutions was  compiled,  which  was  deemed  encouraging.  Were  one  made 
now,  it  would  be  more  so.  Proportionally  fewer  would  be  found  standing 
in  the  begging  line.  The  recent  broadening  of  the  whole  field  of  agencies 
to  include  the  adult  (which  makes  a directory  of  347  pages),  the  continued 
solicitations  alike  for  needed  and  for  sentimental  causes,  and  the  rather 
alarming  demand  for  flat  pensions  by  many,  some  blind,  some  seeing,  as 
the  easiest  way  out,  have  naturally  lowered  our  apparent  success  in  sell- 
ing results  to  the  public.  Even  so,  considering  American  democratic 
education  as  mediocre,  which  it  may  be,  our  own  residential  school  part  of 
it,  being  less  trammeled  by  tradition,  is  unquestionably  better  than  the 
average.  It  must  be  so  or  the  finger-reading  centers  in  the  public  schools 
would  be  on  the  increase,  which  they  are  not.  What  blind  people  do  well 
they  do  very  well.  They  must  do  so  or  lose  out.  They  can  ill  afford  to 
make  mistakes;  therefore,  they  need  a broader  foundation  than  will 
suffice  for  the  seeing, — in  office  typewriting,  for  example.  Since  the  great 
war  many  more  than  hitherto  have  been  placed  in  situations  alongside 
the  seeing  and  are  making  good  there.  Surprising  numbers  are  now  em- 
ployed on  pay  by  social  service  agencies  in  behalf  of  their  less  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters.  Perhaps  the  fairest  fruitage  of  our  schools  may  be 
found  in  the  variety  of  occupations  they  now  fit  for  in  the  world.  The 
more  our  future  ex-pupils  can  be  kept  out  of  special  employment  created 
for  them  the  more  true  will  be  the  hypothesis  on  which  American  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  is  based;  viz.,  that  the  trained  blind  are  economically  and 
socially  competent. 

Having  been  asked  to  furnish  the  names  of  those  connected  with  Ameri- 
can education  of  the  blind  most  worthy  in  my  opinion  for  mention  in  a 
cyclopedia  of  biography  of  people  no  longer  living,  I have  given,  as  here 
listed  in  inverse  order  of  influence  in  the  United  States,  my  first  ten.  It 
will  be  noted  that  four  of  these  were  themselves  blind,  ex-pupils  of  our 
schools. 

David  Duffle  Wood,  D.Mus.,  director  and  teacher  ; celebrated  church 
organist,  choir-master,  composer,  producer  of  oratorios. 

Joel  West  Smith,  reputed  introducer  of  the  touch  method  of  type- 
writing; first  great  promoter  of  piano  tuning  for  blind  men  in  America, 
deviser  of  a scientific  type  system  which  carried  half  the  country;  deviser 
of  superior  tangible  apparatus ; editor  and  [publisher  of  The  Mentor , our 
first  periodical  organ  of  communication. 

James  Jabez  Dow,  [L.H.D.,  philosophical  student,  writer  and  teacher; 
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pioneer  in  summer  schools  for  the  adult  blind;  formulator  of  wise  laws  in 
behalf  of  all  the  blind  of  his  state. 

Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  LL.D.  (later  Sir  Francis  Campbell). 
Teaching  music  in  this  country  for  fifteen  years,  he  left  a remarkable  im- 
press here,  first  by  drilling  pupils  and  then  placing  them  in  positions. 
This  helping  to  placement  he  did  systematically  after  going  to  England, 
where  he  demonstrated  by  his  own  performance  what  a blind  person  can 
do  and  then  demanded  that  his  pupils  follow  him.  Unquestionably  a 
“go-getter.” 

Benjamin  Bussey  Huntoon,  superintendent  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  for  48  years  and  responsible  for  the  excellence  and  quantity 
of  its  output;  successful  promoter  of  the  bill  for  its  federal  support;  long- 
time efficient  secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind. 

William  Henry  Churchman,  student,  teacher  and  practical  man  of 
affairs;  builder  and  superintendent  of  institutions;  writer  of  some  of  the 
most  influential  early  reports. 

Frank  Haven  Hall,  inventor  of  the  braille-writer  and  the  epoch- 
making  stereotypemaker;  introducer  and  promoter  of  the  public  day 
school  idea  for  American  blind  children;  martyr  to  the  American  spoils 
system;  a prophet  unhonored  in  his  own  country. 

Michael  Anagnos,  stanch  idealist  and  writer  on  education;  busy 
collector  of  didactic  material  for  an  educational  museum;  founder  of  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press;  founder  of  American  kindergartens  for  the  blind. 

William  Bell  Wait,  militant  champion  of  the  educational  status  of 
our  special  schools;  introducer  and  promoter  of  a punctographic  point  as 
against  the  Roman  line  type;  annually  re-elected  vice-president  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind;  during  his  day  perpetual  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Association  of  Instructors.  An 
unquestioned  though  uncompromising  leader. 

Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  pioneer  and  original  first  cause  of  many  move- 
ments and  inventions;  emancipator  of  Laura  Bridgman;  maker  of  the 
Roman  line  type  which  took  the  first  prize  in  the  World’s  Fair  of  London 
in  1851;  sante  prophet  of  the  future  of  the  blind;  promoter  of  the  idea  that 
their  diffusion  in  society  is  their  salvation;  writer  of  our  most  philosophi- 
cal reports  on  the  education  of  the  blind.  Where  the  Howe  sat  was  ever 
the  head  of  the  table. 
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